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which the return of Lenin had injected into the body-
politic of Russia.

Of what was happening beyond the now silent front
line, Hoffmann had little knowledge during these November
days. The fall of Kerensky and the advent of the Bolsheviks
to power were facts that so far could not be fitted into the
general picture. Hoffmann could not know of the chaos
which raged behind the Russian lines and within the
Russian capital. He only knew that the front had become
sufficiently quiet for troops to be taken out of the line and
transferred to the West, to be trained and equipped for the
new task awaiting them. Beyond this elementary fact
General Headquarters at Brest-Litovsk were at a loss to
know what to make of the situation.

Their mystification was increased when wireless operators
began to pick up messages addressed "To All ", sent out
by an unknown individual called Trotsky, and declaring
the desire of the new Soviet Government for peace. " We
cannot get a clear view of what is happening," wrote
Hoffmann in his diary on November 21; yet he urged the
Chancellor to declare Germany's willingness to negotiate.

The uncertainty persisted until November 26. " Whether
they will [declare an Armistice] I cannot yet say ", recorded
Hoffmann on the morning of that day. " We have no clear
picture of what is likely to happen in the interior of Russia
in the iTnTnp.dia.tft future."l

But in the afternoon there arrived Trotsky's formal
proposals for an armistice and Krylenko's wireless message
proclaiming the actual cessation of hostilities. At last
something definite had happened, and Hoffmann reported
by telephone to Ludendorff at Kreuznach.

" Is it possible to negotiate with these people ? " asked
Ludendorff.

" Yes, it is possible ", was the reply. " Your Excellency
needs troops and this is the easiest way to get them."2

1 Hofimann, i. 203-204.                                        a Ibid. ii. 190.
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